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is a profound sincerity much harder to achieve and much rarer than
simply that of expression. Some people go through life without ever
experiencing a really sincere feeling; they do not even know what it
is. They imagine they love, hate, suffer; their very death is an imitation.
2S June
At Cuverville; but only for two days. The house is not yet ready to
receive me and I must again change my plans. But I could not go
longer without seeing Em., whom I knew to have come back very tired
from her visit to Pernand and her stay in Paris. Long ago I gave up
really settling down anywhere; but when I think to what a degree this
forced dislocation of my life is prejudicial to work, I sometimes find it
very hard not to feel somewhat sad. I cannot undertake anything con-
secutive.
I had trouble leaving the glorious summer of the south. Here I re-
turn to the cold. Em. lights a fire morning and evening. What a cli-
mate! The fogs that keep the trees in the orchard from bearing any
fruit prevent my thought too from "setting." But nowhere more suave
singing of the birds. We hear the expression of that joy; just as every
evening at Roquebrune the fireflies told of their delight in living,
through a spasmodic sparkling. Probably, with other senses, the jubila-
tion of many creatures now mute to us would become perceptible to us.
I am making an effort to get into that monument of boredom, the
latest number of Vigile. What a lesson can be drawn from the ensemble
of these lucubrations and their monotony! It is a warning concert. Yet
I read with attention and almost with pleasure Gh6on's Mozart. If
Charlie Du Bos, who dismisses Mozart, reads these pages, he will be
unable to keep from thinking that every one of Gheon's arguments
could be turned against his thesis. For after all, if that perfect Nie-
tzschean dancer is always "play-acting/* and divinely, how can one
fail to think that the perfect artist was "putting on" the religious feel-
ing of his Masses, and even that sudden gravity, not so different from
other, quite deliberately Olympian parts of his work? He was asked
for Masses and he provided them. No one asked him for the Jupiter
Symphony. In this case Charlie shows himself to be much more per-
spicacious and more . . . fair than Gh6on. But Gheon, unable to give
up Mozart, annexes him as Charlie is trying to annex Keats, whom he
cannot, after all, give up. For, not being able to allow oneself to like
anything that is not Catholic, etc. ...
I have finally managed to get the little pamphlet: Un Malfaiteur:
Andr6 Gide37 which served as the pretext for Mauclair's bitter article
87 An Evil-doer: Andre Gide.